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Excerpts From Interview 



Follomng are excerpts from David 
Frost's interview of former President 
Nuon, - 

Q, Mr* President, Americans involve- 
ment in Vietnam was regarded ,by 
many as a disaster that was splitting 
American society at home in a very 
grievous way for what seemed to 
many an obscure or even a mistaken 
reason. How did It look to you, 
though? 

A. Well, it looked to me, first that* . 
ah, the reason for our being in Viet- i 
nam had perhaps not been adequately - 
understood by the American people. I ^ 
thought first, that Kennedy and John- j 
son were right in going in Vietnam, I : 
was very critical of the way the war 
had been conducted 1 thought they" : 
could have done, particularly Presi'-" 
dent Johnson, because of course, he 
had the major responsibility* We were 
in deeper by the time he was Presi* 
dent That they could have conducted 
it in a more efiEective way* I had some 
ideas as to what could be done, but I 
E wasn't about to go down that easy po- 
litical path, of bugging out, blaming it 
on my predecessors. It would have ^ 
■been enormously popular in America. J 
But that would have paid . , . had 
been at an enormous cost, eventually 
even, to America, but particularly to 
r the whole free world, 

Q, But, wasn't staying there, I mean 
that was also at a n^ssive cost, wasn't 
it? In hillions of dollars; in 138,000 
South Vietnamese killed; half a mil- 
lion Cambodians; half a million North 
Vietnamese, and so on* That cost * * • 
it's a question of weighing one cost 
against another cost isn't it? But,^ you . 
thought that cost was worth paying 
for what you got? 

^ A* It was worth it in terms of the 
^ period in which I had the responsibil- 
‘ ity. Ah, let me be quite candid about 
it. Ah, the most popular position to 
take on Vietnam, if I was simply play- 
ing to the votes and playing to the 
popular opinion in the world, was to 
bug out and blame it on Johnson and , 
Kennedy* I know,, and I didn't do it 
Now, the most popular position for 
me to take now is to say the whole 
venture in Vietnam, all * * . everything 
that we did was a waste of men, that 
It * * . that it . * - it showed the United 
States at its worst* It cost us a great 
. deal of money. We were morally 
wrong to be there ** go there in the 
Morally wrong to continue it as 
long as we did, and it wasn't worth it 
And, I could say that* And, ah, many 
perhaps of those, and it's probably a 
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■ majority of our viewers who agree j 
with that might applaud eveu some of j 
my critics, many of whom I have and 
many of whom I've earned . ’ ; *,but, j 
F m not going to say it* I’m not going j 
to say it because I don’t believe it, I J 
ddn*t believe that this. was a war that * "^ 

- that I, ah, ah, can, ah, tote up the 
/advantages and disadv^tages and say 
f overwhelmingly, this is a war that had j 
; to be fought and j that we had a sue- j 

■ ci^sful outcome* I can't say that be^^^i 
J cause it was a. very complex situa^nc;/ 

It was complex at the ; beginidh 
^■was difficult throughout/ 1 to 

was, i know what ;^ Johnson 
through and how he agonized 05^ the 
war/*'* ’ ’ \ 

Q* Did the Russians not try ,and in- 
i Huence the North Vietnamese? Or, 

> were the North Vietnamese gen^nely 
independent of the Bussiam? / 

A,;: Well, the Russians told /us that ^ 

J they couldn’t influence them/ Ah, ah, ^ 

■ we didn't take that at face yalue* Ah, 

; we couldn't. After all, they could have 
j, influenced them by cutting down the 
i - flow: of arms to them, and their words, 

: therefore, had a very hollow ring* i 

Q* (0)n April the 30th (1970): you 
' stunned the public by announcing * . ^ , 
(an) armed incursion into Cambodia* ' 
And, everybody that we've talked to, 
ah, has said that, ah, or claimed that 1 
they know of people, or they advised 
against the military effectiveness of 
this particular * . , people at the Pen- 
tagon say, they didn't think this would 
be effective* People, at the NSC said, 
they said they didn't think it would he 
effective* People at the CIA said they 
had a report proving it wouldn't be ef- 
fective, and so on. 1 wonder on whose / ^ 
advice you decided to do it? 

A* Well, first, let's answer the ques^ ' 
tion of whether it * * * whether they 
were right* They were totally wrong. 

As a result of that sanctuary mover ' 
ment, we picked up, apart from the , 
casualties inflicted on ^ the enemy, 
and they were , * * they were substan- 
tial: but, there were 22,000 rifles; ah 
there were, ah, 15 minion rounds of 
ammunition; a whole year's supply; 
150,000 rockets and mortars, 14 ^ 
months of supply; ah, rice, other 
equipment and the rest 
And as a result of that operation. 
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our casualties went down; we were 
able to continue and eventually to 
step up our withdrawal program from 
yietnam. It was one of the, most effec* 
tive operations of the war. 

Q. On the subject of Cambodia, em, 
let me put a philosophical, ah, thought 
to you, which I put to you particularly 
in a sense, as a, as a Quaker*: .IVe 
read of Cambodia and this little na- 
tion that started perhaps $,000:-niem- 
bers of the Khmer Rouge and a popu- 
lation of 7 million, in neturaKty, or 
flawed neutrality That, nevertheless, 
with that flawed neutrality, was some- 
how surviving in the midst of a holo- 
caust* 

And, the* t .events that the adminis^ 
tration were involved in: starting with 
the bombing; the armed incursion; . 
the driving of* * .the driving of people, 
the North Vietnamese and others back 
across Cambodia; the continued bomb- 
ing and twice the tonnage we drop- 
ped on North Vietnam* Em, that all of 
this embroiled this little country in a 
holocaust / that started with ; jv this 
flawed neutrality, and It ended up at 
the ended up at the end of, ah, the 
end pf this whole saga with,, ah, you 
know, more than half a ^ 
dead . , do you have in a Quaker - 
sense, on your conscience, the destnicr ^ - 
tion of this rather pitiful country? 

A. If I could * * * if I could accept 
your assumption, yes. But, I cannot 
accept your assumption. Ah, I don’t 
accept it because I know the facts. I 
think I know the facts at least. Ah, I 
do know that without United States 
assistance, that instead of having a sit- 
uation as we have It today, in which 
Cambodia is hot neutral, in which 
Cambodia is one of the most ruthless, 
cruel, vicious Communist dictator- 
ships in the world. 

500,000, according to. The . New 
Yorks Times, not a particularly, one 
to ,^d such atrocities in such areas as 
Cambodia, 500,000 dead, ah, a million 
and a half off to relocation centers, 
ah, the country , is in pitiful shape* 
But, for five years, from 1970 ’til 1975, 
Cambodia enjoyed, for whatever we 
may call^ it, ah, or at least had, 
“enjoyed" is not the best word. It had 
what you call; a flawed neutrality 
But, as far as that neutrality was con- 
cerned, yes, during that five year 
period, lives were lost, ah, but on the 
other hand, ah, they . * * as far as this 
savage, cruel, a virtual extermination 
of a people that has taken pl^ce, of a 
class of people since the communist 
took over* They avoiled that, and that 
was worth something, 

Q. Yes, the argument, I supjpose was 
though, that there were only 6,000 
Khmer Rouge before the first bom- 
bing raids and that in fact, we created 
a monster* , That we created the 
Khmer Rouge, because of the. * ,one 
of the things about the bombing was, 


Fm, Fm sure you’ve read this testi- 
mony which is so terrifying, but when 
the bomb. . .bombing spread out later, 
not the bombing, but* . * 

The War Protests 

Q. When you ^alired that all hope 
of speaking quietly and bringing 
everybody together, ah, was , , , was 
hop^ess, and that in fact, you had a 
war on your hands at home as well* 
When: was the moment when in effect, 
you'said, “C5K, no more Mr- Nice 
Guy?” ^ 

Ai Well, as far as being no more Mr, 
Nice Guy, ah, I would not claim that, 
ah, , * * I never received that, ah, par- 
ticular, ah, ah, description before. Ah, 

I tried to be what I am, and that is: I 
do the job that has to be- done and I 
do it as fairly as I can, and if it re- - 
quires being firm, Fm firm* Now, ah, 

' wh^n you say; “When was the. time, 
ab , • that I b ecame ' convince d that we 
had to take, ah, what 1 woid^ a 
firmer line with demo;nstration 5 ?": 

Ah, I would ;^y ^that after hav^ 
iiiet^Tlheu at Midway and started the " 
process of withdrawal; ah, v I after 
: having made a speech in May, making 
a very generous offer to the North Vi- 
; etnamese,:ah, and, also tp the'-Vi 
\:cpng, ah> a,' for a peace . settlement; 

. jmd to negotiate on :Some re^sqnab^^^ 

: ;&ms; ah, when In spite o ef- ' 

forts and our efforts to bring the war 
to a peaceful conclusion as quickly as 
possible, ah, there continued to be a 
rising, ah, tide, not just of dissent, 
peaceful dissent, that’s one thing* But, 
ah, dissent coupled with violence, and, 

, ah, advocacy of violence, ah, then I 
^ had to make a choice. I had to make a 
choice: are we going to allow this 
group to first, where they were vio- 
lent * . • violence prone, to endanger 
the lives of others within; but, second, 
even more important, are we going to 
allow bur potential enemies, those 
that- we were hegotiatihg with in 
Paris, gain the impressioii that they 
represent a majority? In. other words/ 
are : we going to. have , a ! situation 
where this war would be lostMn Wash- 
ington as the French lost - ah, in. 1954 
in Paris; rather than in Dienbienphu* 

Q. And, so when did you make that 
decision, that you had to, ah, speak 
back; that you had to rally your own . 
support? 

A. Ah, I reached the condusion af- ^ 
ter receiylng reports from Kissinger - 
on his first secret -negotiations; ah^ af- , ■; 
ter getting reports ftom the negotia- 
' tions in Paris; after seeing the devel- 
opments within this country; ah, after 
reading, for example, in magazines 
and so forth, and so on, that, ah, state- 
ments by various people; that, ah, ah, 
that, ah, having broken Johnson, that, 
ah, the dissenters, many of them were . 
now out to break Nixoii* 

Q. So that * . . 

A- So I made that decision before 
November 3d. I decided I had to mobi- 


lize what I thought was therms jority / 
in the country* I. couldn’t he sure. It - 
was a big gamble. / ^ i : . 

Q. Let me try'^d just idraw some 
of these themes togethen and, ah,.. . 
and put an alternative scenario/ in a 
sense, ah, to use one of your wor^ 

Em, that is, as we’ve talked about 
the politics of polarization, and bo oh, 
there are a great ^many . • there are a 
great many people who really feel 
that there were twq stages really, that 
there was the stage of when, kaomng 
that to continue the war would / , , 
would also continue dissenL Em, and, 
that you had to answer back to your 
critics, ah, and that you and Vice 
President Agnew answered back with" 
... . with full force and ihore. That in' 
fact/the decision to con;Un with; the 
divided America; that you "saw 
the division that had divided Anle^ca 
into two groups/the Eastern establbh- 
ment and the minority groups and ihe 

■ media; versus : the^ .ahi ' middl^; Aiher- 

. ka, th e p atriotic; Southerners: the, 

ah, and the urban ethiric :j^Qups/ 

■ cetera. , ^ 

Ai -^hd a lot of ■decent p^ple to{^ 
i Q/^ure. . ■ 

; ; ; A. mean, eVcii- though tbV' ' may 
: hot have gone to college, i / ' r.; 

.Q.' Right. And, that you saw , those ; 
j: divisions and that you realized that i 
t^the war would continue with dissent; 

■ /continue with a divided America; and; 
Jthat also where ever you could in 
' other poUcieSj you tried to build that 

group that were your support, play to 
’ them politically, to increase your ma- 
jority in ’72,, arid that the result was 
that an America that was ali;eady di- 
,-vided, you divided even more on a 
principle of, that the only way is to 
divide and rule. 

^ A. Ah,, yoii can make thaf. charge, 
and I- don’t say that in any personal 
sense* You , can niake it and you 
should because a lot; of your const} tu- 
.ency in media, do /think that ; But, 
they're wrong: In my vkw, I . 

. responsibility which; w above eye'ry- 
ihing else, tb.bring- that war^ 

.Earliest possible conclusion, and I did ' 
it. And we got it finished and we got 
it fimfehefd bh what T would say again; 
was an honorable basis and a peace 
that lasted fog at least two ... Over 
; ' two years . The se cond point was: that 
. in the meantime* I had to deal "with 
the problem, of dissent at home. Now, 
the reason , ‘ * another thing * point y, 
that has to be made: without having/ 
enough support at home, the enemy,* 
in my opinion, would never have ne- 
gotiated in P^is, as ’ they did. Bfe- 
cause, I remember Kissinger report- 
ing on the last meeting he had ^ith ^ 
Le Due Tho before the announcement 
on January 23d. It was on Jariuary 
15th, basically, of 1973, and he said Le 
Due Tho said to him in a very re- 
signed and in this time, ah. . iat this 


time perhaps, ah, offhand manner, not 
expecting that, ah, it would be quoted, 
but it is going to be now. 

He said, *'WeU, weVe decided 
that, ah, President Nixon is not going 
to be affected by the protests, and 
that under the circumstances, that we 
have no choice but to make a settle- 
ment/* He was right* Now, I don*t 
mean by that, ah, that, ah, that I was 
sitting there in the White House, ah, 
with, ah, plugs in my ears not listen- 
ing. Oh, 1 could hear. I could hear 
even if I had plugs in my ears/ It 
that loud at times with people mar- 
chin* around. But, the poipt is: that on 
the other hand, I knew that in order 
to get the enemy to take us seriously 
abroad, I had to have enough support 
at home that they could not feel that 
they could win in Washington what 
they could not win on the battlefield. 

The Enemies List 

Q. Now; we have this situation 
where we have the, em, the Plumbers 
dealing with, as you say, with leaks, 
or with people who are considered to 
be dangerous to the administration in 
oiie way or another, et cetera; and, do- 
ing these various activities that we’ve 
been mentioning. Also at -thc^- same 
time, ah, th^e were enemies* lists cir- 
culating, and conversations about the 
use of the lES and all of that, also 
moving against opponents of the ad- 
.. ministratioh’ r? / [0n . Sept. 15, 1972] 
you talk about ih, usi'hg the IRS and ‘ 
you say, em, want the most com- ^ 
prehensive notes on all of those ] 
who’ve tried to do us in because they " 
didn't have to do it; they^re asking 
for it; they*rS gonna get It. 

^*We haven’t used the bureau and 
the Justice Department yet, but 
things are gonna change oQiu'** Now, 
was that another part of the/same war. 
that you were waging with the 
Plumbers? / ' 

A, That’s an entirely different mat- 
ter. The point is: that when an agency 
is asked by a President or anybody " 
else to do something that it has a res" 
pondblityto do; that’s not illegal for 
them to do it or for it to -he orderjed, 
even if the motivatiph is poli|ical, 
but it’s un , . , in my opinioi^ it's 
wrong. It’s bad. But, let's get hway 
from this hyprocrisy, . ah, where we 
have a situation saying, well, it’s all 
right if you’re going after, ah, a ah,, 
as far as IRS returns, ah, it's right 
to go into H, L, Hunt, and and as Rob- 
ert Kennedy did ordering, ah;"' IRS in- 
vestigation^ of 17 right-wing organiza- 
tions in order to get their tax exemp- 
tions removed. It’s all right to do 
that, but, it^S; wrong when you go the 
other way. 

Q. No, I. . . 

A, I want a single standard. 

Q. Yeah,. . .1 think. , 

A. And, so that’s one of the things . 
we should get out of this.' 

Q. I think that you have an absolute 
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right to make the point that the IRS 
. has been abided before and so on, ah, 
and that thij^is not something. , , , 

A. And, ^at two wrongs do not 
make a riglJlt. And . . . 

Q. . . . Add j ‘ . 

A. , .Twofwrongs make two wrongs. 

Q. Yes, .think that’s true. I 

A. And,jgo we should stop it in the 
^ future, and it is hot an Mabuse of 
agencies ; it is not illegal, ^ 

Q. Because, I mean, the thing ^is 
that I tMnk that the scale is the im- 
portant thing. As you mentioned, Epb-: 
ert Kennedy— 17 organizatioiis, and I 
think in fact 47 organizations, pro- 
bably in fact, more than that, during 
the Kennedy period. But* with that, 
ah, sp^al services staff that* ah, Hus^ 
tpn, Huston was involved with, 
aboi^t-which he said, that, ah, quote 
about “What we cannot do in the 
courtroom via criminal prosecutions, 
the JRS could do by administrative 
actions,*^ That ended up with . , * : . 

A. They never did it, 

Q. Well; it ended up with 11,458 
fUes didn’t it? On 8 thousand, a' 
hUn. . , .585 people and 2,873 organiza- 
tions, so it. . it became pretty bfe, you ' 
know* and that was, ah, and it ' 
had . . . and it had /on it Shirley lyfac- ; 
Laine and Jimmy Breslin and the Na-' 
tional Urban League and the entire i 
University of North Carolina was un- ' 
der suspicion, ah, and Gregory Peck 
and Carol Charming and Joe Namaths 
so that I think, I think it did get, ai, 
the people working under you were 
more successful than you're giving 
them credit for. 

A. Weil, let me say this: they were 
more successful, they may have been/ 
btit let me say, what was put out; 
what we’re talking about here is this: 
that, ah, ah, they shouldn’t have gone 
into this, yes. Ah, I have never seen,; 
let me say this, and, ah, except for Ei- 
senhower, I think I’m the orily Presi- 
dent in recent times ... I have never 
seen anybody else’s tax retilm except 
my own, . ... 

Q. But, as we look at the overall pid 
ture and those things ab6ut the com- 
prehensive notes '*on those, who’ve ’ 
tried to do us in” and all of that, and, 
ah, talking in that same conversation 
about Edward Bennett Williams, and' 
Haldeman says, “That’s the guy we’ve 
got to ruin.” And/ you say, '*Yes I 
think we’re going to fix the SOB, ib, 
believe me we’re going to.” And, so ^ 
on. Isn’t there in that whole conversa- 
tion ... 

A. A paranoic attitude? 

Q. Yes. 

A, Yeah, I know* I understand that 
and it gets back to the statement that 
I made, ah, rather an emotional state- 
ment the day I left office and I said* 
‘^Don’t hate other people because ha- 
tred de^roys yourself.” Yeah, I . . * 1: 


want to say here, ah, that I* ah, I have ; 
a temper, ah, I control it publicly.: 
ratheir well Ah, sometimes privately t ^ 
blow off some steam* but also as Fvei 
indicated, if,, ah, and this is very hirg | 
' forpeople tp believe, but I think yotl 
can believe^vit after oui* session a fev? 
hours ago. /My weakness is perhaps^/ 
ah; where personal factors are conj / 
cemed. Now, let’s . ... let’s take thi : 
Kennedys now. Did you know that in . 
'eight years after Mrs. Nixon and I hag 
served in Washington for eight year^ ■ 
r yice President, rwak Vice President^/ 
she as my wife; we were never invited- ; 
to the White House, to^, a , dinner or to j 
a lunch. I remembef Rose Mary ] 
Woods, my secretary, who made up- ; 
the invitation lists went out of her' il 
mind when I put Hubert Humphrey 
on^e list for White House dinners; j 
aly when I put, for. example, invite i 
Jackie Kennedy and her two children i 
^0 come up for a private dinner with- ■ 
out any publicity so that they could 
see where their father had . . * where j 
; they’d grown up and all' the rest; 
when Mrs. Nixon bad Rose Kennedy I 
over; ah, OK, that takes care of that. : 
What I’m trying to tel| you that this 
whole business of, I paranoic 
about hating people ^and trying* to db 
them in?” And the answer is; at times 
yes.. 

I get angry at people, but in human 
terms as far as I'm concerned, I be- 
lieve that an individual must never let 
hatred rule him. I - . . /Dolores Hope, 
Bob Hope’s wonderful wife, once said 
something to me when we first came 
to California after the resignation* she 
said,- ^*Eemember, Dick/*- she said, 
**one person who loves you is worth 10 
who hate you.” And so there's a love- 
hate complex in all of us, and I just 
hope that then they tote ’em all up be" 
fore you go to St. Peter’s or the other 
way' down, that maybe the, the ledg- 
er’s going to come out reasonably well 
in that respect. 


